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CARRANZA-AT CLOSE RANGE 

BY ABTHUB OONSTANTINE 



" To, Venusticmo Carranza, Primer Jefe del Ejercito 
Constitucionalista, Encargado del Poder Ejecutivo de la 
Nacion. . . ." 

(I, Venustiano Carranza, First Chief of the Constitu- 
tionalist Army, in Charge of the Executive Power of the 
Nation. . . .) 

This is the way he begins his decrees. As he seems likely, 
in spite of his enemies, to continue for a while to be the 
predominant Mexican figure in the Mexican Question — and 
that is the reason at this time for presenting him out of 
personal observations — the proprieties, for which he is a 
stickler, require that he be referred to by his correct title. 

The usage of the State Department to the contrary, he 
is not " General " Carranza. He has no such rank or title, 
nor do his followers ever speak of him as " General " Car- 
ranza. If you wish to conform to Mexican revolutionary 
etiquette, you address him as " Senor Primer Jefe." (Sefior 
First Chief). It is even correct in conversation with him to 
address him as "Don Venustiano," or as "Senor Carranza." 
But as Carranza is an old-fashioned Latin- American, and 
therefore punctilious about the formalities, it is preferable 
to say, "Sefior Primer Jefe." After you have met him two 
or three times, you fall into the habit of using " Don 
Venustiano." And when you speak of him in Mexico, if you 
speak respectfully, you say, " El Primer Jefe." (The First 
Chief.) The orators of the Revolution, when they come to 
his name, say, " El Honorable Senor Primer Jefe " or " El 
Ciudadano Primer Jefe." (The Honorable Sefior First 
Chief. The Citizen First Chief.) 

There are also, of course, many disrespectful ways of 
referring to Carranza. The name lends itself to ingenious 
perversions. Aad the Mexicans, like all Latin-Americans, 
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are agile and ingenious in word-play, especially in malicious 
word-play. They have derived great enjoyment, for ex- 
ample, in enriching the Spanish language with a new verb — 
" carranciar," meaning, to steal like a Carrancista. And 
they often speak of Don Venustiano as " Vemistiasno "r—> 
" asno " meaning ass. And for the name of his faction, 
" Constitucioncdistas," they have substituted, in recogni- 
tion of the looting of the City of Mexico and other parts 
of the country, "Consusunaslistas," — literally, with their 
sharp nails ready; meaning, ready to rob. 

All belittling of Carranza, however, falters before the 
simple fact that inside of four years, and from comparative 
obscurity, he has organized a rebellion, overthrown not only 
the dictatorship of Victoriano Huerta, but the old order of 
things political, social and economic in Mexico, has remained 
First Chief of the Constitutionalist Army, in spite of infinite 
intrigue against him, and, on Sunday, March 11, realized 
his great aspiration and was listed among the Presidents 
of Mexico. 

Although Carranza 's achievements since 1913 are com- 
mon knowledge, and his name a household word in Mexico 
and an almost daily feature of headlines in this country, the 
man himself — his personality — is singularly an enigma to 
the Mexican public, even to the rank and file of his followers, 
and he persistently eludes accurate portrayal and concep- 
tion in the United States. Any conception of Carranza's 
personality based on the doctrines for which he is supposed 
to stand and on the acts of his followers is subject to radical 
revision on day after day personal acquaintance with him. 

As Carranza is defined to and by the Mexican public—* 
the literate Mexican public— and thence to the Am erican 
people, his personality is either unrecognizably disfigured 
by ridicule and ignorance or foolishly exalted by the im- 
aginative rhetoric of the new school of Mexican publicists. 
Both detractors and spokesmen invariably sketch Don 
Venustiano with scant fidelity to simple accuracy. Even 
when they speak from adequate first-hand knowledge of the 
man, they are so biased by their prejudices and passions 
of the moment that they cannot give you a reasonably au- 
thentic portrait of him. And the task for a foreigner, es- 
pecially for an American, is perhaps even more difficult, 'con- 
sidering the racial barrier and the First Chief's instinctive 
diffidence with foreigners. 
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What is said here of Carranza's make-up comes out of 
abundant personal acquaintance with, and observation of, 
the man. Throughout the first and second and part of the 
present Carrancista regimes in the City of Mexico I was the 
resident correspondent there of a news-service; and from 
August, 1915, until the middle of March of the year just 
ended, I was on continuous assignment near Carranza. And 
I accompanied him on his triumphal tour {"La Gira Triun- 
fal," as they called it) through the eastern, northeastern and 
central States — a journey that began at Vera Cruz in Octo- 
ber, 1915, a few days before he received the recognition of the 
United States and other countries, and continued, with an 
interval of a few weeks in Queretaro, until Villa's attack on 
Columbus, last March, ended the speech-making and fiestas 
and compelled Carranza to proceed to the Capital and at- 
tend to business. 

Even when one has the entree to Venustiano Carranza 
it is peculiarly difficult to obtrude beyond the limits of formal 
acquaintance with him. It is the rarest thing in the world 
to hear anybody except his wife address him as Venustiano. 
Only a few men know him as well as, for example, Col. House 
knows the President or as Robert Bacon knows Roosevelt. 
And with the exception perhaps of Luis Cabrera, the Min- 
ister of Finance, Jesus Acuna, until recently Minister of 
Gobernacion, and Roberto Pesqueira, formerly Constitution- 
alist agent in Washington, those few intimates are not revo- 
lutionaries, but friends of his senatorial days, " cientificos," 
as the revolutionaries would call them. The only American 
who really knows Carranza well is John R. Silliman, the 
former Special Representative of the Department of State 
near the First Chief. And the acquaintance between Silli- 
man and Carranza began twenty years ago. They are old 
neighbors, from Saltillo. 

The prevalent American conception of First Chief Car- 
ranza as a pompous, arrogant, old Don, verbose and high- 
falutin in speech, is, like so many other long-range views 
of things Mexican, distinctly incorrect. Venustiano Car- 
ranza is taciturnity itself, and lives within himself. Scarcely 
a ray of the temperament so characteristic of the Latin- 
Americans lightens or colors his sombre dignity. He is 
congenitally a man of few words, and in bearing and move- 
ment as uncannily quiet as an apparition. 

The bombastic effusions bearing the signature of Car^ 
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ranza which emanate from the de facto Government of 
Mexico are usually the handiwork of his ministers or sec- 
retaries. After the custom of the country, and of Latin- 
America generally, he has a staff of facile writers and 
spokesmen. The insulting, high-flown note which he sent to 
the United States, last June, reiterating his demand that the 
American army evacuate Chihuahua, was, to anybody 
familiar with his own style of composition, plainly the work 
of a subordinate. In the City of Mexico it was believed that 
the late sub-Secretary of Foreign Relations, Juan Neftali 
Amador, phrased that document. 

Like so many men deficient in utterance, Carranza, when 
he indites his papers himself, expresses his views emphat- 
ically, logically, and without wearisome circumlocution. An 
admirable example of his proficiency in diplomatic writing 
is the reply he made, a year ago last September, to the mes- 
sage which he received from the Pan-American envoys urg- 
ing him to confer with the other factions in Mexico. It was 
a dignified, to-the-point refusal worthy of Gamboa. 

After you shake hands with Don Venustiano and ask him 
about his health, and reply that you are well too, the con- 
versation, if you may term it that, lags — stops. A thousand 
and one interesting and vital aspects of the situation in 
Mexico carry you through endless pldticas with anybody else 
in Mexico ; but Carranza contributes only monosyllables to a 
conversation. Apart from the Mexican topic entirely, on the 
life of George Washington, for instance, with which he is 
rarely familiar — three or four volumes of Washingtonia are 
always with him — he is singularly devoid of conversational 
facility. His courtesy is impeccable, but it is that of a 
listener. You may force the talk with him for a time, but you 
always despair of loosening his tongue. He is as un- 
responsive as an adobe wall. The figure is rude perhaps, but 
applicable, and tells the story. 

Offhand, any illiterate captain of the Constitutionalist 
Army can fashion for you a gorgeous programme of recon- 
struction for his country, and accompany it by a torrential 
analysis of the alleged evils that brought on the revolution; 
but not so the educated Carranza who started the revolt 
against Huerta and thereby became the de facto ruler of 
Mexico. The triumphal aftermath of the revolution is, of 
course, the obsession of his waking hours ; the making of a 
better Mexico, the ambition of his dreams ; but thoroughly 
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Mexican as Carranza is, his birthright of the Spanish lan- 
guage does not include the gift of utterance. 

Once in a while, after he has eaten well of his favorite 
mixture of stewed beef, chile and garlic and had a good 
siesta, it is possible to beguile him into vouchsafing a few 
fragmentary plans for the rescue of Mexico from financial, 
physical and social ruin. The revaluation and retaxation of 
properties, the distribution of lands, the extension of the 
school system, — these are his perennial preoccupations when 
he is not idling or extricating himself from menacing in- 
trigues and foreign complications. But if you seek to go 
beyond ideas with him, if you probe for working-plans of 
his programmes, assuming such details exist, only vague gen- 
eralities and commonplaces reward your patience and per- 
severance, and these emerge so haltingly and unintelligibly 
from his whiskers that you lose the import of whole phrases. 

If you inquire, for example, what methods of land dis- 
tribution the Constitutionalists have under consideration 
after three years of fiery reiteration of that alleged cause of 
the upheaval, this is his muffled reply (I quote from my note- 
book) : 

" "Well, in good time a commission will study the sub- 
ject and formulate some plans." 

Or, if you take up the problem of financial rehabilita- 
tion, which next to the reestablishment of peace and order 
is the most staggering of them all in Mexico — if you request 
Don Venustiano to give you the approximate totals of the 
national indebtedness and repeat your question in various 
forms, accompanying each repetition by explanation, his 
cogitations on the subject shuffle forth in this fashion (I quote 
again from my notebook) : 

" Pues, en estos momentos nosotros no sabemos precisa- 
mente." 

(Well, just now we don't know precisely.) 

The soaring indebtedness of the revolutionary epoch, 
which provides thoughtful Mexicans and foreigners in Mex- 
ico with a never-failing topic of discussion, evokes from 
First Chief Carranza only such national banalities as " mas 
6 menos," and " Quien sabe! " and such generalities a« this : 

" Mexico is a country of great richness. Every property 
within the Republic will be properly valued. The increased 
revenue that will come from the immense wealth of the coun- 
try that in the past never paid adequate taxes will provide 
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for the expenses of the country as well as pay the interest 
on the foreign debt." 

There, faithfully reported, you have Don Venustiano's 
panacea for a situation that would tax the genius of a 
dozen Limantours. Parenthetically, the quotation reveals 
also his serene faith in the national tradition that Mexico is 
a country of inexhaustible riches — an obsession that permits 
him to procrastinate tranquilly while his peso depreciates 
to nothing and his people perish from poverty. 

In great moments, as with great problems, the massive 
calm of this present ascendant Moses of Mexico is impreg- 
nable. Carranza's phlegm is as deeply rooted as the encinas 
of his forebears' tierra. He is so instinctively impassive and 
unemotional, so congenitally sluggish in his cerebral func- 
tioning, that in spite of his Caucasian exterior and the family 
records of his Spanish extraction, you cannot help suspect- 
ing in him a strain of the indigenous Mexican. 

When he received the tidings that the Pan-American 
envoys had voted to recommend his recognition, his hand as 
he acknowledged the information and felicitations (I was one 
of the bearers of the news) was as uninspiring as the pres- 
sure of a cushion. The realization of his life aspiration was 
practically assured him by the decision of the Washington 
conference, but neither by word nor expression did he " reg- 
ister " the slightest emotion. 

From the circumstance that he accepted felicitations and 
permitted himself to ramble on the subject of his future 
plans, it was perhaps fair to infer that the action of the 
Pan-American envoys pleased him, but for drawing this in- 
ference in my cabled account of the interview with him, I 
was called to his headquarters, two days later in Tampico, 
and admonished to avoid inferences thereafter in my 
despatches. 

I stood in the little group around Carranza in the sala 
of the Hotel Salvador at Torreon, two weeks later, when 
the agent of the State Department transmitted Secretary 
Lansing's message notifying the First Chief that the United 
States recognized him as the de facto ruler of Mexico. He 
listened attentively, but except for an occasional flutter of 
his riding crop, betrayed no feeling. At the end he remained 
silent until the agent of the State Department congratulated 
him, and then all he said was a muttered "Muchas graeias! " 
(Many thanks.) 
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Two days following Villa's raid on Columbus, when the 
inaccurate news that 5,000 American cavalrymen had in- 
vaded Mexico in pursuit of the bandit threw all his ministers 
and generals into a panic, the imperturbable First Chief 
whiled away the morning in Irapuato inspecting a furniture 
factory. 

The Mexicans have an expressive word which accurately 
defines the personality of Don Venustiano Carranza. It is 
" antipdtico." Neither " antipdtico " nor its antonym 
" simpdtico," has a precise English equivalent. Now 
Obregon, for example, is " simpdtico " — likable, attractive, 
bright, considerate, a good fellow. Mentally and tempera- 
mentally, First Chief Carranza is the antithesis of the gen- 
eral who has won his principal victories for him. Obregon 
is approachable; Carranza, aloof. In thought and speech, 
Obregon is alert and decisive; Carranza, deliberate. One 
is frank ; the other reserved. Obregon is concrete ; Carranza, 
vague. One is young, magnetic and full of wit; the other, 
elderly, sluggish, lazy and dry. Obregon is a fascinating 
talker — aphorisms flow from his lips ; Carranza cannot talk 
at all. He is as arid as vast expanses of his beloved state 
of Coahuila. 

If Don Venustiano provokes no enthusiasm for his 
person wherever he goes — and by whatever he does — he com- 
pels in some subtle manner a certain awe, and, it is only fair 
to say, outward respect. Physically, he is a giant. He is 
six feet two and one half inches tall and proportionately 
bulky. His head is large, his forehead broad, the lower part 
of his face full and bulbous. Always recognizable externals 
of Don Venustiano 's countenance are his pendulant whiskers 
and smoked glasses. He is a patriarchal type. He is in his 
sixtieth year, but his solemn expression and slow movements 
make him look eight or ten years older. 

The circumstance that he is the First Chief of the upper- 
most faction, and goes about accompanied by several regi- 
ments, serves to gather the multitude of pelados whether 
they like him or not, and as he presents himself gravely be- 
fore them, they gape at him with a curiosity that passes 
interpretation in words. He seldom addresses them. He 
carries with him a staff of fluent orators to do that work. 
It is worth traveling far to hear the former Huertista 
deputy, Gerzayn Ugarte, and the golden-tongued Heriberto 
Barron declaim the glories of Venustiano Carranza 's strug- 
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gle to give the people their rights. At such times Don Venus- 
tiano is a study in sombre dignity. Above the heads of the 
multitude his moving-picture man and his photographer 
make records of him for the National archives. 

If for some reason Carranza deigns to speak, nobody 
hears him, for he cannot, or will not, raise his voice above 
a conversational pitch. So, while he is making lip move- 
ments, the throng swirls backwards and forwards, struggling 
to get into the pictures; and when Carranza concludes his 
fatherly commonplaces, there are only a few uncertain 
" vivas! " \ 

He shows to better advantage, standing at the end of 
his train, listening gravely to a mother's or wife's plea for 
the life of a condemned son or husband. 

To the Indian hordes that make up the Constitutionalist 
Army Carranza is more than the jefe of their jefes; he is an 
haciendado (and in these times an haciendado with plenty of 
rifles). He is the landholder to whom they have always 
been accustomed to touch their steeple-hats and say, " Si, 
mi patron! " 

Likewise to the mule-drivers, mozos, porters, cargadores, 
itinerant dealers and other varlets of the lower middle class 
that have flocked to captaincies and colonelcies in the revolu- 
tionary rabbles, he is " gente decente," as they say in Mexico 
— of the class, which in spite of the pretense of the revolu- 
tionaries to despise, they still look up to out of the traditions 
instilled into them from childhood. 

After his own fashion, Carranza dominates these beggars • 
on-horseback drunk with their power, even though he doesn't 
compel discipline. He isn't one of them, and he doesn't 
try to be one of them. And they cannot penetrate his 
reserve and become familiar with him. Even when they are 
angry with him — one general or another always has a griev- 
ance — they find it difficult to quarrel with one of their bet- 
ters who merely looks at them calmly, mumbles only vague 
replies and then deliberates over their grievances until the 
disaffection has died a natural death. A thousand and 
one intrigues, like so many opera-bouffe projects for re- 
forming Mexico into a millennium, have perished around 
him for lack of recognition from him — for lack of nourish- 
ment, as it were. 

Any day in the outer rooms of the Executive offices of 
the National Palace in the City of Mexico — or in Queretaro, 
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in the sala of the State Palace there — you may see the 
chattering groups of tale-bearers, generals with griev- 
ances, impatient reformers and what not of the elements 
in power, waiting to pour into the First Chief's ears all 
the ingredients necessary to make trouble for him. He 
keeps them cooling their heels until they have lost their 
zeal for audience with him, and then he procrastinates 
so interminably in making his decision that they go away 
without it or make the best of existing circumstances. He 
is as much of an enigma to them as to everybody else. 
Except to the womenfolks, be they ever so commonplace, 
humble or ignorant! When they are ushered forward for 
audience with the austere First Chief, they approach him 
with trepidation and the deference which in other countries 
people pay to royalty. After the exchange of a word or 
two, all their awe and abashment disappear; they are 
quite at ease with him; and something akin to animation 
informs Carranza 's expression. With the young and beau- 
tiful he is paternal; with the mature, benign and sympa- 
thetic. The man who discourages discourse with men by 
mumbling taciturnity can chat by the hour with a feminine 
delegation. 

A thousand kilometers off the beaten track of the world's 
activities, in some obscure hamlet, a picture of solemn 
contentment is Don Venustiano Carranza, garlanded with 
confetti, entering a dimly-lit, low-hung town hall with a 
comely muchacha on each arm. There, among humble coun- 
try-folk of Mexico, he is the feudal lord of the manor, as it 
were, the grand seigneur honoring the peasants' party, com- 
porting himself with old-fashioned ceremonious formality 
accepting from his servitors the homage due him. Noblesse 
oblige — and how he loves to play the role ! 

After he received from the United States and other Pow- 
ers the recognition of his so-called Government, which he 
and all his elements construed as an overlong-delayed ac- 
knowledgment of their triumph, Carranza, instead of pro- 
ceeding at once to the Capital and beginning the huge task 
of reconstruction, as all the world interested in Mexican 
affairs expected him to do, dilly-dallied for several months 
between Torreon and Queretaro. He procrastinated entire 
afternoons and evenings, even entire days, in desolate 
pueblos, gracing rustic fiestas, giving his arms to swarthy 
young women. 
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Occasionally the correspondents accompanying him on 
the triumphal tour would get up courage to ask : 

' ' On what date approximately do you expect to arrive in 
the City of Mexico, Don Venustiano? " 

Invariably he replied: 

" Pues, no se exactemente. Tengo mucho que hacer." 

(Well, I don't know exactly. I have much to do.) 

They have suffered horribly in Mexico since the revolu- 
tion flooded the country with brigands, and so, outside his 
own state, Coahuila, and parts of Tamaulipas and Nuevo 
Leon, they hate revolutionaries with a venom that passes 
expression in polite Spanish; and they hate worst of all 
the Carrancistas because these are more numerous than 
other revolutionary factions. But the taciturn, solemn, an- 
tipdtico Carranza has meandered many thousand miles 
through the devastated regions, without injury or even at- 
tempt on his life. In the City of Mexico, because the Car- 
ranza regimes have resulted in untold miseries, all classes 
profess to despise the First Chief, but they do not take pot- 
shots at him. Perhaps some day, unless he decamps in time, 
he will be riddled with bullets, but the first shot has yet to 
be fired at him there. They sniped at Obregon when he re- 
entered the Capital in January, year before last, but stood 
sullen and passive, last Spring, when Carranza rode down 
the Paseo de la Ref orma to the Zocalo. 

Privately, and beyond the hearing of the covies of spies 
that flit through the streets of the City of Mexico, the pelado, 
as vigorously as the aristocrat, will revile Carranza and all 
his ancestors, but nobody explains adequately the subtle 
domination which the " rancher o " from Coahuila, as they 
slur him, exercises over them and the riff-raff that makes up 
the so-called Constitutionalist Army. 

Any American in the Capital will tell you glibly enough 
what keeps Carranza in power. 

" He lets his thieving jefes do what they please. So long 
as they aren't interfered with, they don't care who is 
First Chief." 

Or, as his Generals who assembled in the City of Mexico 
in October, 1914, and unanimously and without the slightest 
enthusiasm reinstated Carranza as the First Chief, said to 
me, explaining their vote : 

" Well, Carranza, a horse — somebody has to be First 
Chief!" 
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Or, as the followers of Obregon tell you : 

" The loyalty of Obregon! " 

And others: 

" The brains of Luis Cabrera! " 

Or, as the robbed and persecuted upper-class Mexicans 
throw at you: 

"President Wilson!" 

Take your choice of explanations. 

Don Venustiano Carranza is the man who for twenty 
years vegetated in the Mexican Senate, unknown at large ex- 
cept as a member of that body, who never spoke for or 
against a measure, never introduced a reform resolution or 
any other bill worth chronicling in the newspapers, who just 
sat there voting as Diaz wished him to vote — a dignified 
nobody, a cipher. 

After three years of revolution, which he inaugurated, 
including the most formidable counter-revolution in the his- 
tory of Mexico, which Villa headed, Carranza is still ex- 
ternally unchanged, the same silent, sluggish, mumbling 
hulk of a man that he was in pre-revolutionary obscurity, 
yet the First Chief of the faction uppermost in Mexican 
affairs and the recognized de facto ruler of a country as large 
as the United States east of the Mississippi. 

The brilliant thinkers, writers, and politicians who used 
to ignore him as they would a dusty tome in the Senatorial 
Library, are either dispossessed of their property or exiled 
from their country, or both ; but the provincial from Cuatro- 
cienegas, whom they knew only by name, promulgates state 
documents, beginning: 

" Yo, Venustiano Carranza, Primer Jefe del Ejercito 
Constitucionalista, Encargado del Poder Ejecutivo de la 
Nacion, en virtud de las facultades extraordinarias de que 
estoy investido y . . ." 

(I, Venustiano Carranza, First Chief of the Constitu- 
tionist Army, in Charge of the Executive Power of the 
Nation, by virtue of the extraordinary authority with which 
I am invested. . . .) 

Abthxjb Constanxine. 



